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The Cotton Choppers’ Strike 


From time to time INFORMATION SERVICE carries 
studies and reports of industrial and economic conditions 
affecting human welfare in many different sections of 
America, in the large cities of the industrialized East and 
North as well as in agricultural sections of the West and 
South. 

While the present issue of INFORMATION SERVICE de- 
scribes the recent “cotton choppers’” strike in Eastern 
Arkansas, it should be noted that the social and economic 
conditions are general in the plantation areas of ten cot- 
ton states. There is no implication that the people of 
Arkansas or of the entire cotton belt are alone responsible 
for these conditions. Rather it is evident that the nation 
as a whole should help bring about basic reconstruction 
of a very difficult economic and human situation. Among 
the reasons for general concern is the fact that a signifi- 
cant proportion of the ownership of cotton plantations in the 
South is now vested in banks and insurance companies, 
many of them in the North and East. This inevitably in- 
volves many citizens, including church members, far distant 
from the scene, in a share of the moral responsibility for 
conditions. A statement of the facts about conditions out of 
which the conflict in Arkansas arose will, it is hoped, be 
helpful to all who are concerned with the tragic problems 
of human welfare involved. 

Recent newspaper reports of open violence and denials 
of civil liberties in connection with the “cotton choppers’” 
strike in Eastern Arkansas, and charges of violation of 
federal laws against kidnaping and peonage by planters 
or their agents have drawn public attention to the situa- 
tion. The Federal Council of Churches has been inter- 
ested for some years in the problem of cotton tenancy as 
it affects human welfare, having made special studies of 
cotton growing communities in Alabama and in Arkansas, 
published in pamphlet form by the Department of Race 
Relations. (Cotton Growing Communities. Study No. 1. 
By Benson Y. Landis and George E. Haynes. 1934. 15 
cents; Cotton Growing Communities. Study No. 2. By 
Benson Y. Landis and George E. Haynes. 1935. 15 
cents. ) 

Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal 
Council,‘ made a field trip on June 3-9 to Arkansas to 
gather further facts about the immediate situation and to 
cooperate with local church forces in any possible helpful 
approaches to the situation. The present issue of INForR- 
MATION SERVICE is based largely on Mr. Myers’ copious 
field notes of interviews with ministers, planters, lawyers, 
business men, state and federal government officials, and 


representatives of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
composed of sharecroppers, tenants, and day laborers, 
which called the strike; and of the proceedings at the trial 
of David Benson, union organizer at Forrest City, Arkan- 
sas, June 5, which Mr. Myers attended accompanied by 
two Little Rock ministers, one or both of whom also 
shared most of his interviews. Helpful contacts were 
made with a number of other ministers in the state who 
were found to be deeply concerned. Other sources of 
information include the Federal Council studies ; the study 
financed by the Rosenwald Fund, directed by Rupert B. 
Vance and Charles S. Johnson, both Southern social sci- 
entists, a summary of which was brought out by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press under the title of The 
Collapse of Cotton Tenancy (by Charles S. Johnson, Ed- 
win R. Embree and W. W. Alexander) ; newspaper ac- 
counts and other documents. 


Wuat Lirs Back or Laspor UNREST 


It is quite impossible to understand the response to 
union organization efforts on the part of tenants, share- 
croppers and day laborers, and the extreme reactions 
against such organization on the part of planters and 
county authorities, without some knowledge of the cotton 
tenancy system and the general conditions which prevail. 
The fact that the basic conditions out of which the conflict 
in Arkansas arose are common to many states in the en- 
tire cotton belt, makes the situation not less but more 
serious and significant from the point of view of those 
sincerely concerned about the peace and welfare of about 
1,800,000 American families who are tenants and share- 
croppers on cotton farms in the South. T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
of the University of North Carolina recently said that 
the educational and cultural level of the South is of national con- 
cern and cannot be ignored. This accumulation of a great mass of 
rural population with limited cultural opportunities creates a hot- 
bed of smoldering discontent which at any instant can break out into 
revolt against the status quo. (New York Times, June 19, 1936.) 


TENANCY AND SHARECROPPING 


While space is not available here to describe in detail 
the plantation and tenancy systems, certain phases and 
effects should be cited. To quote from The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy. 

The cultural landscape of the cotton belt has been described as 
a “miserable panorama of unpainted shacks, rain-gullied fields, 
straggling fences, rattle-trap Fords, dirt, poverty, disease, drudgery, 
and monotony that stretches for a thousand miles across the 
cotton belt.” ... 


Submerged beneath the system which he supports, the cotton 
tenant’s standard of living approaches the level of bare animal 
existence. . . . Shiftlessness and laziness are reported as reasons 
for the dependent state, whereas, in fact, in so far as they exist, 
they are not necessarily inherent, but are caused by the very con- 
ditions of the share-cropping system... . 

The status of tenancy demands complete dependence; it requires 
no education and demands no initiative, since the landlord assumes 
the prerogative of direction in the choice of crop, the method by 
which it shall be cultivated, and how and when and where it shall 
be sold. He keeps the records and determines the earnings. .. . 

The present system is so constructed that the landless remain 
landless and the propertyless remain propertyless. To accumulate 
property, to increase independence, is to oppose the system itself. 
. . . Not only is it impossible to develop a hardy stock of ambitious 
farm owners—the persistent American ideal—but it is impossible 
to avoid physical and moral decadence. 


In some cases not even the most elementary sanitary 
facilities are available. ‘One can travel for miles in the 
cotton country of Northeastern Arkansas and other heavy 
cotton raising states and never see an outhouse.”* The 
absence of screens in a large proportion of houses accounts 
for prevalence of malaria, which is carried by mosquitoes, 
and of other diseases carried by flies. Good drinking 
water is often unavailable; the shallow pumps are often 
subject to typhoid pollution. Many tenants do not even 
have space for gardens. The labor of women and small 
children in the cotton fields at cotton-picking time is the 
rule. Due to lack of adequate school facilities, illiteracy 
runs high. Hours of labor are commonly from “can to 
can’t” —from sunrise (when you can see) to sunset (when 
you can’t see any longer). 

The tenant or shafecropper receives cash only once a 
year—if he is entitled to any return—when his cotton 
crop is sold and his account balanced with the owner. 
Prices at the planters’ stores are usually higher than at 
independent stores. The Federal Council study of Arkan- 
sas showed average prices 19 per cent higher at the com- 
missaries than at neighboring stores. Interest is also 
charged on the sharecropper’s account and may run from 
six to 25 per cent on an annual basis. The landlord keeps 
the accounts. If he is not honest, the tenant or cropper 
has little defense from being cheated. 

No comprehensive statistics exist on the income of 
tenants and sharecroppers. The Federal Council’s sam- 
ple studies of cotton growing communities (surveys of 
rural communities in Arkansas and Alabama) showed the 
following : 


Sharecroppers in Arkansas—Income Per Family 


1929 1931 1933 

Weekly net income in cash.............. $2.84 $1.76 $1.62 
Weekly income in kind..............++- 3.31 2.11 2.14 

Sharecroppers in Alabama—Income Per Family 

1930 1931 

Weekly net income in cash...........cecceececece $1.14 $ 86 

Tenants in Alabama—Income Per Family 

1930 1931 

Weekly Ret INCOME $1.46 $1.17 


(Farmers net cash income was arrived at by deducting cash 
expenses of farm operations from the gross cash income; income 
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in kind was an estimate of the value of food grown and fuel secured § 
from the farm. No estimate of the value of the use of a house 
was included. No method has been devised to make a strict com- 
parison of farm incomes with those of industrial workers. The 
term “tenant” generally refers to a farm operator who owns some | 
tools and equipment and work animals and who pays land rent 
in cash or kind. The term “sharecropper” or “cropper” generally | 
refers to a farmer who owns no equipment or work animals and 
who receives a share of the crop for his labor.) 

The present prevailing wage for day labor in Eastern 
Arkansas is 75 cents a day. It was generally conceded 
that an average of 131 days a year would be as much 
employment for day labor as can be expected. 


THE LANDLORD’s PLIGHT 


On the other hand it is also true that the landlords are 
also facing a serious financial problem. Many have 
already gone into bankruptcy. “It is estimated that areas 
amounting to 30 per cent of the cotton lands of various 
states are owned by insurance companies and banks.” ? 
This adds the serious element of absentee ownership with 
distant plantations operated by managers and “riding 
bosses.” 

Many other planters are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
This makes the situation desperate in many cases with 
owners unable to pay better wages. Many would be will- 
ing to pay better wages, if they could. 


EFFECT OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


The intention of the federal acreage adjustment pro- 
gram, including rentals and parity payments, was that the 
sharecroppers should get their fair share of government 
benefits and that the total number of sharecroppers em- 
ployed on the land should not be reduced. However, Cal- 
vin B. Hoover, economic adviser in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, who made a survey of conditions 
under the acreage reduction program for Secretary Wal- 
lace “reported that the sharecropper had not shared equally 
with the landlord in government benefits.” ® 

Under the cotton acreage adjustment program, tenants were 
evicted in large numbers. It is estimated that the 10,000,000 acres 
taken out of production by the reduction program made the services 
of about 500,000 families unneeded. The increase in the number of 
persons on relief in the cotton growing states indicates “that the 
plantation owners, who were themselves benefiting from farm relief, 
were dumping their useless load of tenants on the relief rolls.” 
(InrorMATION SERvIcE for June 13, quoting William and Kathryn 
Cordell, in Common Sense, New York, for June, 1936.) 


THE SOUTHERN TENANT FarMeErs’ UNION 


It was out of the background of such general conditions 
that the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union came into be- 
ing. Rev. Howard Kester, born and bred in the South 
and for some years now a resident of Nashville, Tenn., 
who himself played a prominent role in helping to organ- 
ize the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, gives the fol- 
lowing account of its origin: 


Just south of the little town of Tyronza, in Poinsett County, 
Arkansas, the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union had its beginning. 
In the early part of July, 1934, 27 white and black men, clad in 
overalls, gathered in a rickety and dingy little schoolhouse called 
Sunnyside. . . . 

Little time was lost in agreeing that they should form some sort 
of union for their mutual protection. . . . The contracts entered 
into between the landlords and the Secretary of Agriculture gave 


2 The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. P. 33. 
3 New York Times, April 22, 
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tenant farmer very little and the sharecropper next to nothing 
t something, and they considered it worth struggling for anyway. 
fholesale violations of the contracts by the planters were occurring 
laily. ‘Tenants were not getting their “parity payments”; they 
ere being made to sign papers making the landlords trustees of 
e bale tags; landlords were turning to day labor at starvation 
yages; the AAA was making things worse. . 

The meeting had not been in progress long when the inevitable 
buestion, which always rises when Negro and white men come 
ogether to consider joint action, arose. “Are we going to have 
wo unions,” someone asked, “one for the white and one for the 
olored?” It had been many a day since the ancient walls of the 
hoolhouse had heard such silence. . . . An old man with cotton- 
white hair overhanging an ebony face rose to his feet. He had 
been in unions before, he said. In his seventy years of struggle 
e Negro had built many unions only to have them broken up 
by the planters and the law. He had been a member of a black 
an’s union at Elaine, Arkansas. He had seen the union with 
ts membership wiped out in the bloody Elaine massacre of 1919. 
‘We colored people can’t organize without you,” he said, “and 
you white folks can’t organize without us.” Continuing, he said, 
“Aren't we all brothers and ain’t God the Father of us all? We 
ive under the same sun, eat the same food, wear the same kind 
of clothing, work on the same land, raise the same crop for the 
same landlord who oppresses and cheats us both. For a long time 
now the white folks and the colored folks have been fighting each 
other and both of us has been getting whipped all the time. We 
don’t have nothing against one another but we got plenty against 
the landlord.” . . . The men decided that the union would 
welcome Negro and white sharecroppers, tenant farmers and day 
laborers alike into its fold... . 

They did not know exactly how to go about having the union 
made legal. . . . Someone suggested that H. L. Mitchell and Clay 
East might help them. Mitchell was the proprietor of a small 
dry-cleaning establishment in Tyronza and, next door to him, 
Clay East ran a filling station. . . .4 

Dr. William R. Amberson, of Memphis, a scientist en- 
gaged in medical research, made some of the early studies 
of conditions among tenants and sharecroppers. Dr. 
Amberson has befriended the union in its efforts to organ- 
ize the farm workers and to secure better: conditions. He 
has himself been threatened on numerous occasions. 

In his book Kester gives in detail accounts of subse- 
quent growth of the membership of the union, which has 
spread to a number of other states. The union at present 
has dues of 10 cents a month and an initiation fee of 30 
cents. Kester also tells about measures taken, chiefly in 
Arkansas, by landowners, managers, riding bosses, and 
deputy sheriffs (giving names and places) to suppress its 
spread. These efforts have resulted in “exiling” to the 
near-by states of Tennessee the most prominent leaders of 
the union including its secretary, H. L. Mitchell, and its 
vice president, E. B. McKinney, who have been threat- 
ened with death if they remain in Arkansas. The offices 
of the union are now in Tennessee. 

Many Southern newspapers as well as those of other 
sections have carried reports of impartial observers who 
have studied the situation. A few are cited by way of 
illustration. 

F. Raymond Daniel, who personally visited the scene 
for the New York Times, wrote a series of articles which 
were published in April, 1935. A number of excerpts 
appear below: 

For a time the union was allowed to proceed with its organiza- 
tion work without molestation. Then, as it became more assertive, 


4 Revolt Among the Share Croppers by Howard Kester. New 
York, Covici-Friede, 1936, pp. 55-57. 
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reprisals were begun. There were evictions, outbreaks of violence 
against the organizers, and meetings were broken up by planters and 
riding bosses encouraged by the peace officers of the five counties in 
the trouble zone, Poinsett, Mississippi, Craighead, Cross and Crit- 
tenden. (New York Times, April 19, 1935.) 

There [Marked Tree, Ark.] on March 25 a band of forty-odd 
masked night-riders fired upon the home of C. T. Carpenter, at- 
torney for the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union and an old-time 
Southern Democrat whose father fought with General Robert E. 
Lee in the Army of the Confederacy. The raid upon Mr. Car- 
penter’s home was the climax to a series of similar attacks upon 
the homes of Negro members of the union. (New York Times, 
April 16, 1935.) 

Attempts to better their lot through organization in the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union have taught them that they have few 
rights under the laws of Arkansas and no more security under 
the New Deal than they have had in the past. Scores have been 
evicted or “run off the place” . . . and masked night riders have 
spread fear among union members, both white and black. In some 
communities the most fundamental rights of free speech and as- 
semblage have been abridged. (New York Times, April 15, 1935.) 


ENDpDORSED BY FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, while not a 
member of the American Federation of Labor, was offi- 
cially endorsed by that body at its last convention (Octo- 
ber, 1935). This action by the A. F. of L., which is con- 
servative in such matters, may be regarded as conclusive 
that the S.T.F.U. is regarded by the A. F. of L., not as 
an adjunct to any political party but as a bona fide trade 
union organization. 


It is quite probable, however, that the S.T.F.U. has met 
with increased opposition because of the fact that some 
of its leaders and organizers, including H. L. Mitchell, 
secretary, and Howard Kester, are Socialists (both are 
white Southerners) and that Norman Thomas was 
brought in to speak in the state and later to address union 
meetings, and that members of the faculty and students 
of Commonwealth College (Mena, Ark.) volunteered 
to help in speaking at organization meetings. 


The average planter and public official is firmly convinced that 
unless he takes drastic steps, white supremacy, Christianity, the 
American flag, and the sanctity of the home and family ties will 
be overthrown by agents of the Soviet Union. Every stranger who 
visits . . . in the section is looked upon with suspicion, and to 
express sympathy for the sharecroppers is to invite trouble. (New 
York Times, April 15, 1935.) 


It would be readily admitted that only a few leaders of 
the union belong to radical political parties. The great 
mass of union members are Republicans and Democrats 
(in so far as its Negro members may be allowed to exer- 
cise the franchise). The history of the labor movement 
shows that attempts to organize workers into trade unions 
in industries previously unorganized have commonly re- 
sulted in resentment or suppression by employers, no mat- 
ter how conservative may be the trade unions involved. 


Tue Cotron CHoppers’ STRIKE 


One of the results of the acreage adjustment program 
and the reduction in numbers of sharecroppers was an in- 
crease in the use of day labor during the busy seasons of 
cotton picking in the fall and of “cotton chopping” or hoe- 
ing out the weeds in the spring. Prevailing rates for day 
labor at the time of calling the strike were 75 cents a day. 
The union demanded $1.50 a day for 10 hours or 15 cents 
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an hour. It was learned that during the strike they would 
probably have accepted $1.00 a day or 10 cents an hour. 


The strike, as reported by union officials, was called in 
May after a vote had been previously taken among the 
members of the union in Cross, Crittenden and St. Francis 
counties, the result of the vote being reported as 6,000 in 
favor and 384 opposed. 


EXTENT OF THE STRIKE 


It was impossible to secure accurate estimates of how 
many actually joined the strike. Local union officials 
claimed 4,000; more conservative estimates of union 
friends put the figure at 2,000; while some citizens esti- 
mated “a few hundred.” It was said by some that many 
who struck did so because of fear of strikers and pickets 
(two or more “marches” of strikers proceeded along 
county roads). According to testimony of participants one 
of these “marches” included about 100 persons. Testimony 
by a state ranger (police) at the trial of Benson, union 
organizer whom he arrested, was to the effect that this 
march was peaceable, was on a county road, and was mak- 
ing no threats. It was alleged by others that many who 
struck in response to a strike call gave as an excuse to 
landlords on returning to work that they had quit because 
of fear. (This has often been the case in other strikes 
when men want their jobs back.) It was also stated that 
many more would have struck but for fear of physical vio- 
lence on the part of planters and their agents, fear of being 
evicted, etc. Some union members charged that the state 
rangers (police) “ordered people back to work.” Others 
who were interviewed said planters and riding bosses went 
around warning strikers to go back to work saying that 
“the rangers are coming,” which many workers construed 
as meaning that the state police would be used to force 
them back to work, and that many returned to work. 
These witnesses stated, however, that some of the rangers 
when they came merely said, “You can go to work now— 
we're here to protect you if you want to work.” 


The evidence is clearer with reference to some officers 
of the law: The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in its issue of 
June 7, says: 

Summary methods employed by Northern Arkansas planters in 
combatting a “cotton chopper strike” called by the S.T.F.U. have 
drawn attention to the county convict leasing system practiced in 
Crittenden, St. Francis and Cross Counties. 

Under this system, which amounts to peonage, certain land- 
owners contract with the county courts for the use of prisoners, 
obtaining their services for the cash payment of “costs,” in some 
instances only a percentage of the costs of the trials at which 
they were convicted... . 

The prisoner must then work out his fine and costs on the 
landowner’s plantation at the rate of a credit of 75 cents a day. 
Thus a man unable to pay a $75 fine would be sent to “the farm” 
for 100 days—plus as many days as necessary to defray costs, 
which are variable and frequently amount to nearly as much as 
the fine... . 

Several union members, all Negroes, are already on the farms, 
having been rushed there after the perfunctory “trials” at which 
they were convicted of “vagrancy.” Others were arrested, warned 
to go to work and released when they agreed to do so. 


The staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch goes on 
to say that neither the sheriff nor the deputy sheriff, 
“credited with ‘breaking the strike’ in that county [Critten- 
den], made any bones about arresting strikers as a means 
of fighting it.” Both told the writer, the account in the 
Post-Dispatch continues, “such action was necessary ‘to 
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break it up quick and avoid trouble.’” In certain cases the 
sheriff said, “What I did was to charge ’em with tres- 
passing. They were trying to get other Negroes out on 
strike. Well, they are serving at the farm now. ...” 

A farm where one deputy of Crittenden County sends his 
prisoners is near Earle and he operates it himself on land 
he has leased, according to the report in the Post-Dispatch, 


In effect the landowner who leases prisoners regulates their 
working hours, may punish them when he deems fit. He houses 
them, feeds them, provides them with necessary clothing and 
medical attention and hires armed guards who watch over them 
day and night. 


“Prisoners who are recaptured,” a planter continued, 
“are whipped, and others are strapped if they need it.” But 
he emphasized that there was “nothing inhumane about § 
it” explaining that “we don’t beat them like they do in 
Florida and Georgia and other places.” 


Sherwood Eddy tells of a personal experience while 
visiting Arkansas recently. 

We went to see the widow of a devout Negro church member 
who had been shot [sometime previously]... . 
and disguised [had] stepped up and shot him dead... . No 
inquest was ever held. When we called to see the widow the 
irate planter drove us off of the place, and would not let us speak 
to her. . . . When my friend said he was a Presbyterian min- 
ister, the planter said he did not care if he was Jesus Christ 
himself, that he had used his rifle before and would gladly use it 
again. The next day he got out a warrant for the arrest of my 
two companions for trespassing on his property. 


Arkansas authorities told the Federal Council represen- 
tative that the above described system of leasing prisoners 
to farmers is legal for county prisoners although it has 
been abolished for state prisoners, also that not all coun- 
ties practice it. High authorities also said frankly that the 
peace officers, justice of the peace courts, lawyers, etc., in 
certain sections are so much under the domination of land- 
owners that it is often impossible to secure justice through 
local legal action in cases involving a sharecropper against § 
a planter. It was striking that some who were interviewed 
discounted the significance of “vagrancy arrests” as an 
anti-strike weapon, saying that it was “customary at this 
_— of year in some counties when help is needed in the 

elds.” 


Whatever the extent of the original strike, its strength 
had been broken and most of the strikers were back at® 
work when the Federal Council representative visited the § 
field. A number of smaller farms appear to have raised 
day wages to $1.00. Local S.T.F.U. men, however, felt § 
convinced that big planters would have made concessions 
except for wide intimidations and injection of state rangers 
(police) and militia. The latter was on duty for a brief§ 
time. 

The harsh measures resorted to by the planters are readily 
understandable to any one on the ground. Planters who live in 
isolated spots with their families, often vastly outnumbered by 
the Negroes, fear the social results which they think might 
ensue “when outside agitators interfere with their Negroes and put 
ideas in their heads.” (St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 6, 1936.) 


While the wisdom of calling a strike at this particulary 
time and under the circumstances which prevailed may beg 
seriously questioned, and while it appears that some report 
issued from union headquarters have been exaggerated org 
mistaken, there exists ample evidence to substantiate the 
union’s principal charges as to the basic conditions respon-§ 
sible for labor unrest, the flagrant denial of basic civil§ 
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liberties (guaranteed by the Constitution of Arkansas), 
and the methods of suppression of the peaceable and legiti- 
mate attempts of workers to organize. Union representa- 
tives claimed a new stirring among the sharecroppers and 
“floods of requests for organization from new points.” 
Experienced observers of labor relations in the state also 
felt that the extreme measures used to suppress the strike 
would in the end, as in other industries, contribute to the 
further growth of organization. 


THe BENSON TRIAL 


The trial at Forrest City on June 5 of David Benson, an 
organizer for the Workers’ Alliance (an organization of 
the unemployed), who had recently been working for his 
organization in Tampa, Fla., and who came into Arkansas 
to work with the S.71.F.U. during the strike, was illuminat- 
ing. Because it was a justice of the peace court, no official 
record was made of the proceedings. The jury (selected 
by a deputy sheriff, according to the press) was said by 
those who knew them to be predominantly composed of 
landowners whose farms are in the strike area. A state 
ranger testified on cross questioning that Benson was 
breaking no law when arrested as he walked along a county 
road “‘at the rear of some marchers” who, the ranger said, 
were uttering no threats. The ranger stated that Benson 
was arrested because he had a car with a “foreign license” 
(Washington, D. C.). The ranger admitted that it was 
not customary to arrest everyone with a foreign license but 
that it seemed justified “under the circumstances,” since it 
was suspected that “in this case he was an Arkansan using 
a Washington, D. C. license.” No proof was presented 
implicating Benson in unlawful acts, unless the possession 
of letters (taken from him after he was arrested), showing 
that he was a union organizer loaned by the Workers’ 
Alliance to assist the S.T.F.U. during the strike, could be 
considered as evidence that he was a lawbreaker, and ex- 
cept for the possible minor offense of having been in 
Arkansas a few days without obtaining Arkansas auto 
licenses. The Negro witnesses brought against Benson 
to prove that he had “interfered with labor” all failed to 
identify him in court. 

The prosecuting attorney in summing up explained to 
the jury that it was hard to get evidence due to the fact 
that these union men work under cover of the night “like 
all thieves.” He asserted that the mere possession of letters 
showing he was a union organizer come “to interfere with 
labor” was sufficient proof of his liability under the law. 
He said of the prisoner that “this bird ought to be in 
Russia—birds like him should not be allowed in this 
country where we have peace and quietude.” He stated 
that the law imposes a fine of from $25 to $500 for each 
offense of anyone “interfering with labor.” * Two alleged 
instances were brought against Benson. The prosecuting 
attorney concluded his summary to the jury with these 
words: “This man is as guilty as hell. When you return 
a verdict of guilty you will do honor to your country.” A 
verdict of guilty was returned with maximum penalties of 
$1,000 for two instances of interfering with labor, and $10 
and $50 respectively for being without Arkansas automo- 
bile and driver’s licenses. 

The staff correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
commented: ‘The Benson trial itself epitomised the de- 
termination of the planters to nip labor unrest in the bud 


5So far as could be learned this law had its origin in safe- 
guarding a planter against another from “stealing his labor” or 
enticing a sharecropper away. 

6 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 6, 1936. 
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and demonstrated that in this area the planter is ‘the 
law.’ ” ® 
THREATS OF LYNCHING 


When the verdict was announced a very well dressed 
man, by appearance evidently belonging to the landowning 
class, turned to the Federal Council representative, who 
was a stranger to him, and said: “Now I hope they'll try 
him [using a vile epithet] for murder. As a matter of fact 
all I wish is that they'd just turn him loose. His troubles 
would all be over.” Question: “I don’t understand, do 
you mean he’d be killed?” The reply, accompanied by a 
look of deadly significance, was: “I said, just let him go 
loose and his troubles will all be over.” Comment quietly : 
“I’m a little surprised to hear that.” Reply: “You'll be 
surprised at a hell of a lot of things that can happen around 
here if you stay around long enough.” He then went about 
among the crowd in the court room whispering to a num- 
ber of men who appeared to be marking down this stranger 
as an object of deep suspicion. Those who understood the 
situation best felt it wise for the Federal Council represen- 
tative to leave town after the trial “without undue delay.” 
Immediately afterwards, according to press reports and as 
verified by later interviews with eye witnesses, M. V. 
Moody, lawyer for the defense, was surrounded by a crowd 
and ordered to leave town. The lawyer’s driver, Clay East, 
a union official, was beaten by a crowd, and then arrested 
“for his own good” and subsequently given a safe escort 
by rangers to the Tennessee line. 

Later in the day, statements from eye witnesses reported 
threats of lynching the prisoner. Ministers were able to 
bring this danger to the attention of high authorities who 
immediately brought influence to bear to prevent such an 
added tragedy. There are outstanding citizens in all these 
communities who deplore the use of violence and willingly 
do what they can to prevent it. Chief of Police Clyde of 
Wynne is reported in the press as determined to make 
arrests in connection with an attack on two Negroes there 
by a band of white men from St. Francis county on June 6." 
Chief Clyde said he had received information that a peace 
officer headed the group. 

“Nobody can come to Wynne and treat citizens like they treated 
those Negroes.” 

Clyde said the attack took place between 2.00 a.m. and 3.00 a.m. 
Saturday, but that he did not hear about it until Sunday because 
the Negroes were afraid to report it. He said he obtained his 
information from a Negro doctor who treated the two victims.® 

Meanwhile the Chief of Police of Memphis is reported 
to have arrested for vagrancy five Negroes who sought 
refuge across the state line from Eastern Arkansas. Chief 
Lee is reported to have said that Arkansas farmers “are 
sitting on a powder keg” and the arrests were made “to 
prevent any disturbance from spreading to Memphis and 
to prevent Negroes here from joining with those of 
Arkansas.” ® 

A white union man, a native of Arkansas, who, like 
other union representatives, could not be talked to openly 
in the strike area but who was interviewed by the Federal 
Council representative at Little Rock, told how definite 
threats of lynching him had been made by a prominent man 
in a position of authority in Eastern Arkansas, forcing him 
to resign from a prominent position in the union. He still 
feared eviction at any moment. He declared: 


I stay inside the law. I know what the slightest excuse lets those 
who are supposed to represent justice do. I have three boys and for 


7 Arkansas Democrat, June 9, 1936. 
8 Arkansas Democrat, June 8, 1936. 
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their sakes I want better conditions, but it makes me mighty down- 
hearted. If someone could bring about justice for we poor it would 
be a most wonderful thing. No one outside can realize our suffer- 
ings, heartaches and sorrows. 


GovERNoR FuTRELL’s STATEMENT 

Following these incidents, Governor J. Marion Futrell 
of Arkansas, in reply to a letter from the American Civil 
Liberties Union, gave out a statement as reported in the 
press '° in which he said: “The greater part of what you 
have read is untrue. No objection has been interposed to 
the formation of unions or to people persuading laborers 
to quit work. On the other hand, people, in what capacity 
we do not know, but presumably representing persons in 
Memphis who are promoting the strike, have threatened 
workers if they did not quit.” 

The governor is also reported to have “made a personal 
investigation of the East Arkansas situation several months 
ago declaring the controversy was ‘much ado about 
nothing.’” In a recent statement he said that “agitators” 
were responsible for the current troubles, adding that he 
had chopped cotton “many a day for 50 cents and dinner 
without complaining.” 

After the Benson trial the two Little Rock ministers who 
accompanied the Federal Council representative to the 
trial denounced the injustice of such procedure in their 
sermons. Following an address to a group of ministers 
at Little Rock on June 8, the Federal Council representa- 
tive acceded to requests for an interview by the press and 
gave out a brief release summarizing the principal aspects 
of the situation as presented in this report. Since his re- 
turn the press has carried reports of further violence, in- 
cluding the flogging of Rev. Claude C. Williams and Miss 
Willie Sue Blagden, a social worker, at Earle. 


ALLEGED THREATS OR VIOLENCE BY STRIKERS 


There have been reports of alleged violence or threats by 
members of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. It has 
been alleged that pickets, with white sharecroppers in the 
lead, were used to intimidate Negroes. 

At the Benson trial there was no evidence submitted as 
to who fired the three shots in the woods which frightened 
workers in a near-by field, and no proof was presented that 
Benson was even in the immediate locality at the time. A 
case of a Negro, James Ball, convicted for a long term in 
the lower court for “brandishing menacingly a shot gun” 
when a deputy “entered a union meeting at a church near 
Earle last January,” was appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas and the sentence reduced to one year. (St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, June 15, 1936.) 

Indiscreet remarks which could reasonably be inter- 
preted as inflammatory were made in Marked Tree, Ark., 
in January, 1935, by Ward Rogers, a volunteer organizer 
of the union who had previously come from outside of the 
state. The general policy of the union, however, appears 
to have been one of passive non-resistance."*# 


THE FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


During the strike charges of violation of federal statutes 
against peonage, and an alleged case of kidnaping across 
state lines, were made by Gardner Jackson, chairman of 
the National Committee for Rural Social Planning, by the 
S.T.F.U. and by Sherwood Eddy. The charges include 
the assertion that “an indeterminate number of strikers are 
being forced to work at the point of guns to pay off fines 


10 Arkansas Gazette and Arkansas Democrat, June 7, 1936. 
11 Arkansas Democrat, June 5, 1936. 
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arising from arrests for vagrancy. This conditions seems to 
us clearly to fall within the peonage provisions of the fed- 
eral code, and warrants an investigation by the Department 
of Justice.” 

Sam E. Whitaker, a special investigator for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, was sent to the field by Attorney General 
Cummings. His report is understood not to be completed, 
and it has not been made public by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Meanwhile, Governor J. M. Futrell announced the 
receipt of a telegram from Whitaker, 


declaring he found no evidence of peonage during his investi- 
gation in the strike zone. . . . Governor Futrell said Whitaker's 
telegraphic report was informal and that the special investigation 
would mail him and Federal District Attorney Fred Isgrig a 
complete written report on his findings.}? 


Whatever the final outcome of the federal investigation, 
it is designed to cover only alleged violations of federal 
statutes, presumably leaving uninvestigated alleged viola- 
tions of state laws, including questions of freedom of 
speech, and assemblage, violence, intimidation and even 
alleged killings. These broader guarantees are the respon- 
sibility of the State of Arkansas as set forth in its Consti- 
tution.” 


The Social Ideals of the Churches and similar pro- 
nouncements by Catholic and Jewish bodies as well as the 
platforms of all political parties, call for freedom of press, 
speech and assemblage and the right of workers as well as 
employers to organize and bargain collectively. In April, 
1935, the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America adopted a resolution on 
the cotton tenancy situation, which included the following: 

The present plight of the share-tenant and share-cropper in the 
wide areas of the cotton-growing districts, should enlist the concern 
of the churches. . . . The situation urgently calls for measures 
which will make it possible for farmer-tenants to have farm homes 
on land of their own, and the Executive. Committee of the Federal 
Council recognizes with satisfaction that the problem is now under 
consideration in Congress, and urges that effective legislation to this 
end be enacted. 


While experiments in promoting ownership of small 
farms are being made by the Resettlement Administration 
and the independent efforts on the Delta Cooperative Farm 
in Mississippi are going forward, no general legislation of 
far-reaching reconstruction has as yet been adopted. 


“I’ve been a local preacher for many years,” said a 
native white organizer of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, “I’ve always been a law-abiding man and never 
been arrested in my life. Now, while I’m under a gun 
because of my union connections, I’d appreciate your 
thoughts and prayers. I ain’t fearful, for I have always 
said and believed that ‘right has the right of way.’” 


The Automobile Industry and Organized Labor. By A. J. 
Muste. Baltimore, The Christian Social Justice Fund (513 Park 
Ave.), 1936. 15 cents. 


In pamphlet form the author has presented a survey of the indus- 
trial and financial set up facing the workers who seek to improve 
their condition by organization. The history of the struggle to 
establish unions during recent years is told in vivid terms. Large 
numbers of the workers now believe that industrial unionism will 
introduce a new day. They are moving in that direction. 
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